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PERSONAL SKETCHES, 

No. X. 

THE RIGHT HONORABLE SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

Manners with fortunes — humours turn with climes, 
Tenets with books, and principles with times. 

We wish to give a brief and plain account of this gentleman, who 
was once secretary of state for Ireland, is now secretary of state for 
the home department, and was lately ministerial leader of the house of 
commons, in the parliament which was, and which by the blessing of 
Providence, and the command of his most gracious majesty king Wil- 
liam the Fourth, now is not. 

Of Sir Robert Peel's family little need be said — his father did not 
happen to boast any thing particular as to ancestry, but he was the 
prince of calico printers, and a capital fine fellow to boot, as ever 
handled a block, or directed the handling of blocks by others. He 
made a huge fortune, and " reared up in cotton" a goodly family of sons 
and daughters ; gave ten thousand pounds, besides the ordinary taxes, 
for carrying on the war, and determined to make his son a statesman, 
and another Pitt, if the stuff were capable of being manufactured 
according to the pattern : but it was not. They tell stories of old Peel 
having devoted his son to the ministry from the time he was born, or 
the time he was christened, we forget which, and if he did, it was very 
foolish in the old man ; but then people are apt to be rather foolish 
about the time that their eldest son is born, or christened, and particu- 
larly if they happen to be prosperous, and driving a thriving trade as 
old Peel was. But no matter — the lad grew apace, like the weeds 
the proverb tells of, and in due time was sent to Harrow. From 
Lord Byron's memoranda we learn that he was there very attentive to 
his lessons, and " never got into a scrape." We like not that. — We 
don't mean to applaud boys for getting into devilment — on the contrary, 
we think they should be duly and truly scourged for the same — and so 
they generally are — -unless a tolerably sensitive memory somewhat 
deceive us ; but just let our judicious public figure to themselves a boy 
at a public school, surrounded by we don't know how many scores of 
other boys, who never gets into a scrape, and always knows his lesson. 
Is it possible there can be any genius in the lad ? Is he not too much 
like a patent machine for printing calico with revolving cylinders, 
which goes on steadily and regularly as a wound-up clock, while the 
" work" consists of merely continuous straight lines ; but if there be 
any thing novel, or fanciful, or difficult to be executed, is found inade- 
quate to the business. We hate the mischief in a boy ; but we really 
have some regard for the spirit which sometimes leads him into it — 
your youth with his hair always sleek and shining, and his shoes pro- 
perly tied, and his lesson always ready — an old man, in short, in school- 
boy's jacket and trowsers, will probably be a very useful man all his life, 
in doing what he is bid with middling decent accuracy, but it is very un- 
likely that he will be fit to lead and to command, or to do, or say, or 
write, any thing which the world will not willingly let die. 

A school anecdote of Peel is also told in Moore's Byron, which shows 
the truth of Wordsworth's observation, (most of Wordsworth's poetry 
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by the bye, is as strictly true as mathematics,) that " the boy is father 
of the man."* 

« When Lord Byron and Mr. Peel were at Harrow together, a tyrant 
some few years older, whose name was" (here very absurdly there fol- 
lowethin Moore's book six asterisks,) " claimed aright to fag little Peel, 
which claim (whether rightly or wrongly I know not,) Peel resisted. His 
resistance however was in vain : (six stars) not only subdued him, but 
determined also to punish the refractory slave, and proceeded forthwith 
to put this determination in practice, by inflicting a kind of bastinado 
on the inner fleshy side of the boy's arm, which during the operation 
was twisted round with some degree of technical skill to render the 
pain more acute. While the stripes were succeeding each other, and 
poor Peel writhing under them, Byron saw and felt for the misery of 
his friend, &c" 

Now this is just the man — he had sense enough to see that tyranni- 
cal oppression was not agreeable, and he at first resisted it ; but he bad 
not the spirit and vigour to invent and execute that which would enable 
him to continue to resist — he was subdued. Once he began to resist, 
he would have died in resistance, had he been a boy of mettle — but he 
bore the stripes, and writhed under them, and still it is his nature to do 
the same. 

From school he went to Oxford, and of what he did there we can 
say very little for two reasons, first, that we don't know, which is, we 
admit, a very dull and common-place reason ; secondly, that it don't 
much matter ; but we believe he was a cautious attentive fellow-com- 
moner, who minded his reading pretty well, and had the fear of the 
proctor properly before his eyes. 

He came into parliament in the commencement of the session of 
1810, and as he was very young, and even then spoke with considera- 
ble fluency, (he has done so ever since he was a chick,) he attracted 
considerable notice, at a time when there were some really " noticeable 
men" in the commons house of parliament. The simple truth is, that 
he was then, when just breaking the shell, worth a hundred of such as 
he is now — he has got very considerably spoiled since that time, and 
his faults are made more conspicuous, in consequence of his being placed 
in situations for which they particularly unfit him. 

In March, 1810, he had the boldness to answer Mr. Whitbread, in » 
debate upon the Scheldt expedition ; — he supposes for argument's sake, 
that the expedition had not been undertaken ; and that certain conse- 
quences had arisen, and then, he asks Mr. Whitbread : 

"Would ne be satisfied ^ith the defence or extenuation of ministers, 
if they then stated, that the difficulties in the execution of the task 
had deterred them from the necessary experiment? If the house" he 
continued, « be prepared to give its sanction to such doctrine, if this 
tame and spiritless calculation of the risque become the criterion of 
national enterprise, then at once let it obliterate from the proud pages 
ot its history, the memory and the mention of all its heroic deeds.' 1 

We should be glad if the admirers of the modern right honorable 
5>ir Robert could point out to us, in any of his speeches for the last 
seven years, a sentence of equal spirit. It is true, that as an argument 

* But, by the way, hath not Milton too, the true "glorious John," adverting «° 
the early shows of wisdom in our Saviour, alone conversing witii the Rabbis in the 
temple, said or sung : 

— —The childhood shows the man, 

As morning shows the day Ed. 
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it is as foolish as could be expected from even a younger statesman than 
he was, for what man of, the least common sense can doubt that a calcu- 
lation of the risque is the first duty of a minister, in the consideration 
of the propriety of a military expedition ; but there is some fire, and 
passion, and energy, and imagination, in his language, of which now 
there is scarcely any trace. If the right honorable Sir Robert Peel 
were now to answer an opponent who attacked him respecting the 
result of an unfortunate expedition, we can fiincy him getting up from 
his seat on the treasury bench, stretching forth his left leg till the foot 
get under the table, and extending his right arm till the fore finger 
of his hand rested upon the same, and then, in his softest cadences, 
speaking thus — Sir, 1 do implore the house, and the honorable gentle- 
man to pause, before sentence of condemnation is pronounced upon a 
measure, the unfavourable result of which no one can lament more than 
/ myself do. Sir, I acknowledge that acting as minister of the crown, 
and in the exercise of I trust a sound discretion, I did think that the 
measure was one of prudence, nor did I come to this conclusion without 
much laborious consideration of the subject. Sir, I consider it the most 
manly course, to avow explicitly what the opinion of his majesty's 
government was, and I am disposed to bow to the decision of the 
house, even though it should adopt the view of the subject so forcibly 
and so temperately stated by the honorable gentleman opposite ; but 
again, Sir, I do implorehim, and 1 do implore the house, before they come 
to puch a decision, to weigh well the motives and the considerations 
which have actuated the government in the course they have adopted. 

Such is a specimen, by no means exaggerated, of the verbose civility, 
and shallow solemnity, which distinguished the harangues lately deli- 
vered by the ministerial leader of the house of commons — but to return : 
—-Mr. Peel was made secretary for Ireland, some time about the year 
1812, and honored ns with the direction of our affairs for between six 
and seven of the best years of his life. 

He was, in truth, a very good secretary, but very vain withal, and 
apt sometimes to assume a manner, which, when as in his case it is un- 
accompanied by elegance or dignity of deportment, we call by the name 
°f arrogance ; but taking him for all and all, he was an Irish secretary 
°f rather more than average ability, (for we have not quite forgotten 
that Goulburn has been among his successors,) and he was thence always 
looked upon as a man likely to rise. In 1819 the great question about 
we return to a gold currency occupied the most serious attention of 

e British parliament, and Mr. Peel was made chairman of the secret 
committee appointed to inquire into the subject. He was placed at the 
lead of a committee, the subordinate members of which were much 
cleverer men than himself— poor old George Tierney, who died last 
year, was one of them, and from this time an assurance of his own perfec- 
,'on se ems to have taken possession of the honorable Robert, and it has gra- 

Ual ly brought him to be that which he is. He either reasoned himself, 
or was cajoled by others, into a change of opinion upon the bullion 
question, and he became exceedingly enamoured of his own candour 
and magnanimity in avowing the said change. He lamented the error 

naer which he had formerly opposed Mr. Horner, the clever member 

parliament and Edinburgh reviewer, who made such a figure by his 

^solutions in 1811, and he (Robert) then fell into the mistake from 

.i '^.unfortunately, he has never since been able to extricate himself, 



that his 



opinion, because his, is a matter of importance. Every one 



h k — "F"M"u* oecause /«*, is a iiuuier oi importance, every one 

■ws beard of the bill of 1819, which established the gradual return to 
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payments in gold by the bask — it is generally called " Peel's bill," a bill 
upon which we could say much, if it were our object to write a political 
essay, instead of a personal sketch of the man whose name is most inti- 
mately connected therewith, but we leave it with a remark, by way of 
parenthesis* that so important a measure was perhaps never resolved 
upon, with so little solid argument advanced in its favour or support. 
The government placed the matter in Mr. Peel's hands — Mr. Peel gave 
way — he was " siubdued" as he had been at Harrow, only that the 
country,, instead of " the inner fleshy side of the boy's arm," has had 
to abide the consequences. 

As a secretary of state, and while i» the house of commons, he was 
no leader,, except as regarded the opponents of catholic emancipation; 
Mr. Peel was a respectable minister, and no more. In public life, as at 
school, " he never got into a scrape"— -he had that negative kind of 
ability, the absence of which often makes abler men run their head 
against a post in political affairs, and the protestant party upheld him as 
a sound firm man, -whose steadiness and consistency made ample amends 
for any deficiency of more brilliant qualifications which might appear ofl 
a comparison with his colleagues in office. 

But it was at length found that Mr. Peel had nothing in bun which 
was not capable of being subdued. He had already slid into the opinions 
of the liberals upon many points of commercial and domestic polity 
but this, while it made him a favourite with the opposition, and protected 
him from the castigation which he otherwise would have received at 
their hands, was overlooked by the protestant tory party, in considera- 
tion of his steady adhesion to their resistance of the roman catholic 
claims. They ought to have known better — they ought to have sees 
that the spirit of the man was essentially a yielding spirit, and that he 
wanted but an influence powerful enough to subdue hiro^ even upon the 
point to which he owed all his importance in the country. That com- 
manding influence was found in the Duke of Wellington. The Duke 
became persuaded of the policy of granting emancipation to the catho- 
lics, and he persuaded Mr. Peel, who by his abandonment of the pro- 
testant cause, and by the manner of that abandonment, flung himself 
from the eminence on which he stood, never to rise again. It is sot 
our business here to debate the policy of granting emancipations w8 
speak merely of Mr. Peel's personal concern in it, which was exceedingly 
unfortunate for his reputation. He was now " found out." We fulty 
coincide in all the soothing things which have been said to him about 
the sacrifices which he made, but there are some sacrifices which a man's 
respect for himself ought not to allow him to make, and there are some 
circumstances in which mere amiableness must be left to boys and 
women, and men should, acquit themselves sternly,, lika men> sto»' 
uncompromising men, who are ready and willing to do or dia. 

We are far from wishing to insinuate that Mr. Peel acted a hypocri- 
tical part— we believe he was actually persuaded that he was doing 
right, and more than that, that he felt how very much he hazarded i« 
doing so, and yet resolved to abide the risque. But his persuasion 
could not have arisen from any such operation upon the reason, as ougM 
alone to have had such an effect There was not such an alteration «' 
circumstances between the year 1828 and the year 1829 as could ha ye 
persuaded the reason of any man, well informed of the circumstances 
of both times, that that which was pernicious in the former year, *** 
politic in the latter. To change at all, was almost a certain downfo" 
for Mr. Peel ; this he probably knew, but he had nob the force with* 
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bin, to resist the Dttke of Wellington. He wished then to have 
temporised, and gone out; he would have broken his fell, by at all 
events abstaining from being the advocate of that which he had 
denounced; but the Duke of Wellington knew better, he saw he could 
subdue the mind and mould the actions of the man to accomplish his 
purpose, and not content with letting him chew his leek in silence, he 
made him eat up his former words publicly, and come ostentatiously 
before the world, to drag down disgrace upon his own head. No one 
can doubt the personal sacrifice which Mr. Feel made, no one can or 
ought to deny him their pity, but what great man was ever pitied for 
that which he voluntarily brought upon himself? Perhaps he "implored" 
to be spared the cruel necessity— we have no doubt he did, but his sup- 
plications were disregarded, and he could not resist. He is now, or was 
lately, the principal man on the treasury bench, no doubt — more shame 
for the treasury bench not to have a better; but he has no power in the 
bouse of commons. The vvhigs have a regard for him, and say civil 
things, because he played their game; and he is an amiable man—but 
he is gone as a great public man, and as he has a large fortune, and a fine 
family, the best thing he could do for his own happiness, and not the 
worst for the public weal, would be to get himself made a peer, and 
go home and grow turnips, and become a useful county magistrate. 

A word now upon his personal appearance, and manner, the proper 
subject of this sketch, which has been delayed too long. 

His appearance harmonises well with his character. There is nothing 
■Barked about it, and it inclines much more to the common-place than 
the elegant Every one has heard of the " genteel vulgarity" of Mr. 
Peel. The character of his features is not intellectual — the breadth of 
his forehead perhaps denotes capacity, but it wants loftiness and remark- 
ableness. There is nothing " noticeable" about him, nothing which 
provokes the quisnam est hie? interrogation, or the iWoj txutts point- 
">g of the finger. 

Were he met in a country fair, one would say he was a respectable gra- 
Z1 er ; if in Manchester, that he kept a cotton mill, and was probably a 
good judge of twist; if in the Exchange, that he seemed a prudent sen- 
sible looking person, that it might not be unsafe to buy a bill from — but 
he is one of the last men whom, judging from his looks, one would set 
down as an orator and a statesman. In speaking, his action is stiif, and 
a "ttle pompous, and somewhat ludicrous ; he extends one leg and one 
J 1 ™, and with his back held very straight, keeps sawing backward and 
toward ; also, he is apt to lick his lips before he begins to speak. His 
Wanner is that of gravity, but it is the gravity of Sir Oracle, without 
being serious or impressive ; he pleases by the fluency with which he 
utters words, but he does not astonish, nor terrify. You neither laugh, 
"or weep, nor stand aghast, and if the matter be trifling, which it very 
otten is, upon which he speaks with such smooth and measured solem- 
M ty, you very soon get weary, and wish for a newspaper or a cigar ; 
° r you say, " what a very pleasing speaker Mr Peel is, I wonder when 
'•e will be done." Yet, undoubtedly, Mr. Peel is a good speaker— -never 
contemptible, like some of those he has around him, and if he is never 
elevated into passion, never sinking into hesitating absurdity. His fault 
s that he. whines. He should be &. solicitor general, for we always find 
n 'm imploring, and entreating, and begging of the house to pause, and 
coining round to his point, instead of striking home at it, like a man 
* n °, confided in himself. Nevertheless, diffidence is not to be imputed 
him ; no man talks so much about his own views and opinions, as 
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having reference to himself, when he ought, with more propriety, to 
speak of them merely as they related to the subject in hand, no matter 
by whom they were uttered. " I do think;"' and "I protest. Sir, it 
does seem to me ;" are his favourite forms of enunciating his opinions— 
with a great deal more to the same purpose. 

It is evidently Mr. Peel's wish to be very courteous, and we give him 
every credit for the wish, for it is an exceedingly becoming one in any 
man; but his courtesy is not easy nor polished. You look at it as some- 
thing added to the man, and not a part of the man. — It seems to be 
courtesy by design, and not that into which his behaviour unpremedi- 
tatedly falls. It is too palpable. It wants flexibility. It is too smooth 
— too like the courtesy of one's own-man. But even with these defects, 
it is still courtesy, and much to be preferred to the rude license of be- 
haviour which some men in high station assume, without a particle of 
genius or ability to extenuate such a departure from ordinary rules. 

We have been so long used to call Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Peel, that 
we find we have been doing so for the last hour, every time we men- 
tioned his name, but that is little matter. Independently of filial regard, 
we dare to say he not only wishes he was Mr. Peel still, but that he 
could again be the Mr. Peel of this time two years. We think had he 
the last two years to act over again with his present experience, he 
would enact his part very differently, and be now resting in sure and 
certain hope of a return for the university of Oxford, instead of " asso- 
ciating with Hebrews," and bargaining with an old Jew for the most 
disgraceful representation in all England. For the present we have 
done. 



THE GROWTH OF LOVE. 

(by miss jewsbury.) 

Give to the garden rose her praise, 

A queen among the flowers ! 
But culturing skill, and many days 

Of sunshine and of showers, 
She claims alike of man and heaven ; 
And blooms not if they are not given. 

The patriarch-monarch of the glade, 

The oak — to him praise render ! 
But many a human life must fade, 

And many a scene of splendour, — 
Cities themselves grow old with time 
Before he reach and pass his prime. 
Then say, why in that wondrous thing 

The soul, Buch power should be, 
In bloom, and joy, and strength to spring, 

Sooner than flower or tree ? 
Why needs there not a length of years 
To fashion all its hopes and fears? 
I know not ; — 'tis enough I ween 

For simple hearts to know, 
That seven bright days of summer sheen 

Can oft-times make Love grow ; 

That Love than roses quicker thrives, 
Yet longer than the oak survives. 



